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Article III. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

1. — The Religious Magazine by the Messrs. Abbott, for January, 
1835 : — The glorious advantages of a War with France. 

In pursuance of our plan of making this part of our work a re- 
pository of such things as may promote our cause from the current 
literature of the -day, and of such suggestions as it may occur to us 
to make in connexion with them, we give place here to the follow- 
ing article from the highly popular and valuable magazine above 
named. Previously, however, we wish to say, that, for ourselves, 
we do not at present apprehend a war with France ; and, also, that 
though the considerations adduced in the following article are 
weighty and deserving of all serious, regard, yet they are by no 
means all, nor the most solemn and important, of the consequences 
which would follow from such a war. We will mention two others 
at which possibly the mere statesman, and the military man, or the 
man of the world, may laugh ; but at which we defy the Christian 
believer to laugh. He knows he would deserve excommunication 
from all the blessings of Christianity, if he should. Is not then — 
we urge it upon him — is not his apathy on this subjecf a monstrous 
and guilty inconsistency ? Christian, weigh this inquiry. 

The following are the two consequences which would follow a 
war 'with France, besides all those named in the article referred to : 

1. In virtue of War being one of the most demoralizing of all 
possible influences, thousands and perhaps tens of thousands of im- 
mortal souls would be corrupted, or matured in evil. 

2. Thousands and perhaps tens of thousands would be hurried, 
before tneir time, and unprepared, into another world ; or, — to put 
it in language which agrees with the creed and suits the habits of 
expression of a multitude of high professors of the gospel; who are 
very anxious and abundant in their prayers and alms for the souls 
of the distant pagans, and yet seem to be perfectly asleep on the sub- 
ject of war in general, and of this apprehended war with France, 
(unless so far as it may affect their purses, or^some similar weighty 
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•-considerations,) — we would say, that a war with France, of mode- 
rate continuance, would, probably, ripen' thousands and tens of 
■tliousands of immortal souls for hell, and send them thither by- hun- 
dreds and thousands at a time. We throw the responsibility on 
; those who, by their creed, must admit the above statement, and 
would- most naturally make it in the above form — the responsibility, 
we mean, of being so insensible to the wickedness and guilt of war. 
The article alluded to is as follows: 

" 1. We expend three or four times that sum in raising an,army.,. 
•strengthening fortifications, equipping, and sustaining ships of war. 
A few millions of dollars is but a mere .trifle in carrying on war 
'with France. One single ship, with all its stores and ammunition, 
will cost nearly half a million. And a chance -shot from the enemy 
may sink it at once, with its twelve hundred men, in the depths of 
the ocean. We must fill the Atlantic with such ships, to meet the 
fleets of France, to defend our extended coast, and to protect pur 
merchandize. We shall hardly have begun the war, before we 
■shall have expended' three or four times as much as we are trying 
to regain. . True, we shall capture some French ships ; but that is 
a game which France can play at as well as we. As our com- 
-merce is more exposed than hers, we shall probably lose more than 
we shall gain. The bells may often ring the merry peals of tri- 
umph, but, as often they must toll, the dismal knell of defeat. What 
■delightful cruising ground the French will have along the shores of 
the Mediterranean, or off St. Helena, gathering up our home-bound 
Indiamen ! How easy<to pick up our London, and Liverpool, and 
Havre packets! and how many American gentlemen will probably 
have the privilege of being chased by a French privateer, and of. 
passing a few months in a French i prison ship. ! And, under such 
circumstances, will it cost us a trifle to defend and retaliate ? The 
boy who bought a penny candle to find his halfpenny cake, was 
thought not wise: is it wise in us to expend fifty or sixty millions 
to recover four or five ? 

" 2. The war must be attended with a vast expenditure of life. 
The victory of Waterloo filled Europe with widows and with or- 
phans ; and war with France must fill our country with weeping 
■families. Every victory and every defeat will alike bring to many 
dwellings lamentation and wo. There will be widowed wives, and 
'•childless parents who will wee,p tears of blood, and go down in sor- 
row to the grave. O what are a few millions of dollars, compared 
"with the blighted hopes of parents, and the -agonies of the widowed 
wife, and of the maiden weeping for her lover who' can never re- 
turn 1 A tax upon the .nation for a hundred millions ©f dollars, would 
not produce one half the distress.of a year's war with France. And 
shall our citizens feel the weight of these woes, for the paltry '■■ sum 
•-of a few millions -of dollars ? Shall we expose many thousands to 
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be shot down upon the deck of the ship and on" the bloody field? Is 
the life of an American citizen of so little value that we can afford 
to have thousands weltering in their gore, rather than lose a sum of 
money so small that, if lost, scarcely one in a million' of our inhab- 
itants will ever feel it'.' 

" 3. The war will be attended with immense physical sufferings 
Many, mangled by the horrid missiles of war, must linger for hours- 
in the utmost intensity of physical agony. A cry of pain must as- 
cend from many ' a 'deck, so loud and so dreadful, that, could it fall 
upon the nation's ear, the nation would be filled with dismay. The 
surgeon must ply his fearful instruments in cutting off «arms and legs,, 
and digging balls and slugs from the mangled body. Many a young 
man,- now in the pride of strength, and walking in the beauty of his 
manly form, will return from the war, a poor, deformed, and crip- 
pled wretch, dragging out for weary years a miserable existence,, 
loathing life, and longing to bury in the grave the deformities which 
war has'stamped upon him. Oh ! who can gauge the dimensions- 
of this wo ? Who can tell the years of irremediable wretchedness 
which multitudes will endure? And for all this r is our rich country- 
to receive but the paltry pittance of a few millions of dollars ! 

"4. This war will cause a vast amount of our property to be de- 
stroyed by the enemy. How many small- towns are there along our 
extended coast, entirely unprotected. A few hot shot from a French 
ship envelopes one of them in flames-. The wretched inhabitants 
flee in dismay from their burning dwellings, beggared and miserable 
for life. The conflagration of one half day may destroy more 
property than the whole debt that France owes us, and cause more 
distress than that unpaid debt 1 would cause, if it were twenty times 
greater than it is. To conquer this country is- impossible ; but any 
powerful nation may send sorrow through the whole length and 
breadth of the land. True, we may, perhaps, ravage the coast of 
France, and send, hot shot into her dwellings'; but if my house is 
burnt down, and my son slain in battle, and I myself made a beggar 
for life, it is poor consolation to be told that some three thousand 1 
miles across the Atlantic there is a Frenchman equally wretched. 
It is the very spirit of war, for each to do the other as much injury 
as possible. The fleets of France would not long scour our coast, 
without showing us the horrors' of a sacked and conflagrated city. 
And he who has a heart to feel for human wo, must shrink appalled 
from the retaliating woes which we shall suppose ourselves under 
the necessity of inflicting upon the French^ These woes will falf 
upon the innocent as well as upon the guilty ; upon the bereaved' 
widow and the broken-hearted orphan ; and the march of invading 
armies must be followed with those woes of female violation at 
which humanity shudders. 

"5. This war will be attended with the derangement of all our 
commerce. Our enterprising merchants now find every sea open 
before them. Every breeze impels our defenceless and yet fearless; 
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ships, laden with the treasures of every clime. But the moment the 
notes of war are heard in the distance, commerce receives a death 
blow, enterprise is annihilated, our ships must rot at the wharves, and 
our merchants become bankrupts ; our whalemen will discharge 
their cargoes in the ports of France, and French privateersmen will 
pocket the fruits of their toil. Hence ensues national calamity and 
impoverishment, beyond the power of arithmetic to compute ; in 
comparison with which, the few millions we are trying to regain are 
perfectly contemptible. The whole nation must feel .the effects, and 
ruined families will for half a century stand the monuments of the 
•consequences of war. 

" 6. This war will check national improvement. It must inevita- 
bly call into action all the energies of this nation. They who were 
the conquerors of almost every nation of Europe, and conquered at 
last only by the combined strength of the whole continent, are not 
to be vanquished by this infant republic without a struggle. The 
farmer must leave the plough ; the mechanic his shop. The wealth 
of the nation must be called into requisition, taxes must be assessed, 
great public" works- must be stopped, and new enterprises relinquish- 
ed. A French fleet will appear off'the coast, and all the inhabit- 
ants within fifty miles must leave their employments and march to 
the place of apprehended attack. The fleet then appears at some 
other point, and spreads confusion, and tumult, and dismay, through 
the community. During the last war, the English played this game 
with great success. The whole country was kept in confusion, and 
all business was ,at a stand. How. disastrous upon the country 
must be such confusion ! I well remember such an occurrence 
during the last war. A few ships appeared near the town of Wis- 
casset in Maine. The news reached the town in which I was re- 
siding. It was Sunday. The whole town was in uproar. Every 
righting man was immediately ordered out to repel the threatened 
attack. And "then and there was mustering in hot haste." Such 
a scene of confusion and dismay, such real distress, the town never 
witnessed. It is no joke for a wife, surrounded by her defenceless 
•children, to fit out her husband for the blood and carnage of the 
battle field. The town was filled with fear and trembling ; and 
almost every family was left in tears, as fathers and sons marched 
to the scene of conflict. The country for thirty or forty miles 
around Wiscasset, was in this state of agitation and alarm. The 
farm was left neglected. All the peaceful employments of .life were 
forsaken. After keeping the community in this state for a few 
weeks, the threatening ships disappeared, to excite the same appre- 
hensions in other places. How immense is the individual and the 
national loss in thus having all the useful employments of life sud- 
denly checked ! And is it wise to incur all these miseries in a con- 
tention about a few millions of dollars ? 

" 7. This war will "be the school of pirates. Privateers will be 
fitted out on both sides. Robbery upon the high seas will be le- 
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galized. Men of desperate characters will rush into this work of 
rapine and blood.; and they will continue in this work for years and 
years after the agitation of the conflict shall, have ceased. Our 
merchantmen will long be the prey of piratic vessels sailing from 
our own ports ; and the horrors of piratic warfare will for many 
years infest the seas. 

" Such: will be some of the inevitable results of this anticipated 
war. And what are the benefits ? Shall we recover the few mil- 
lions, which are our due? The idea is too. preposterously absurd to- 
be entertained by any one. He must be a simpleton indeed, who 
thinks that we can forcibly take that from France which she will 
net voluntarily give. What then will be the result pf the contest? 
Every one knows perfectly well. After we have fought till we are 
both tired, after we have expended millions of money and poured 
out rivers of blood, after each has experienced many victories and 
defeats, it will be deemed time to- form a treaty of peace. France 
will cede to us some island, and we shall grant to her soirfe privi- 
leges, and both nations will shout " Glorious Victory !" 

" What then shall we do ? Shall- we tamely submit to wrong ?' 
Yes. We had better submit to trifling wrong from others, than in- 
flict one a million times greater upon ourselves. Revenge is very 
dearly indulged in, when it brings a heavy calamity upon a whole 
nation. Do not let us inflict the most terrible punishment upon our- 
selves, because others have slightly injured us. France helped us 
in the time of our greatest need ; let us therefore' forgive this her 
dishonourable conduct. Lafayette was a Frenchman ; for his sake 
let us not wage war with his countrymen. We have nothing to 
fear from the imputation of cowardice. The day has gone by for 
the Americans to be called cowards. Let us love too much our 
national prosperity and happiness to hazard it in war. 

" A dignified relinquishment of the claim, upon the ground that 
we will forgive present dishonorable conduct out of regard to past 
favors, will more deeply touch the, pride of France than all the 
thunders of our Battle ships. It will' leave- our dignity unsullied,, 
and will elevate our national character in the eyes of the wise and 
good of the whole civilized world." 
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PEACE SOCIETIES, &c. 

England. We acknowledge the favor of the 51st number of the Herald of 
Peace, received frpm the London Peace Society, since our last number. We 
hoped also to have had the pleasure of laying before our readers fetters ex- 
pected from Europe ; but we are obliged to put this number out without wait- 
ing for them. 

From the Herald, the cause appears certainly to be gaining ground in Eng- 
land. We rejoice to know from other sources, also, that this is the fact.. We 
count upon much good fruit to the cause of Peace, springing up in the commun- 
ion of the Congregational Union of England and Wales,, from the more awak- 



